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Two Sides of Turnover 


The alert business man dealing 
with present day conditions 
knows that the big word today is 
“Turnover.” Whether he be a 
merchant, manufacturer, jobber, 
or banker, he sees that one thing 
with a clear vision unbiased by 
the limits of his own business. It 
is in the air, and on the tip of 
every tongue. 

And yet many of them—entire- 
ly too many—are thinking on 
only one side of Turnover. They 
think of it as meaning rapid sell- 
ing—putting money in and get- 
ting it out quickly and at a profit. 
They realize that they must put 
greatly increased efforts back of 
all their plans for selling and dis- 
tribution. 

The other half of Turnover is 
the consumer. All selling plans 
and efforts fail if the consumer 
doesn’t want to buy. His desire 
for the product must be created. 
He must meet the seller half 
way. He must ke in a mood to 
buy before the salesman meets 
him across the counter. 

That is the function of Adver- 
tising—to create consumer de- 


mand and consumer preference. 
With this demand as a fact all 
selling plans have a chance to 
succeed. Without it they fail. The 
only chance for salesmanship to 
succeed without an existing de- 
mand is for salesmanship to as- 
sume the task that belongs to ad- 
vertising—the task of creating 
demand. 

If the present efforts that are 
being put into selling were amply 
supported by a corresponding ef- 
fort to create consumer demand 
through Advertising, the busi- 
ness conditions of this country 
would be rapidly changed into an 
era of great prosperity—in spite 
of Old World conditions and 
everything else. 

The proof of this is in the fact 
that right now, under these very 
conditions, the manufacturers 
who are putting proper emphasis 
on creating a demand for their 
product, as well as selling it, are 
doing a big business and are actu- 
ally getting the high turnover 
that others are trying so strenu- 
ously to get through intensive 
selling. 


can Association of Advertising Agencies 
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— 
World-Famous Pocket Series 
Offered Until February 28 at 


AMAZING SALE! ° Sensational Reduction! Size of ; 


Books 3 1-2 x 5 inches. Books Printcd Uniformly; Bound in Heavy | 
Card Cover Stock. You Must Act Before Midnight February 28, 1923 ) 


I have sold 25,000,000 copies of my pocket series in three 
years. I find it cost approximately a million dollars to sell 
these 25,000,000 books. That means for every dime I re- 
ceived I had to spend five cents in order to make the sale. 
So I have really been getting only five cents for each book. 
i have solved the production problem—I produce these books 
at an astonishingly low cost. The actual cost above the price 

raw material is very. slight indeed. This is because of 
especially made machinery. Mass production has cut the 
cost of the book, but distribution costs remain the same— 


Per 
Book 





Se per book. That is the problem I am working upon now, 
and I may solve it. I have a plan which I intend to try out 
with readers of this announcement. In brief, what I must 
do is simply this: the sales cost per book must be reduced 
from 5c per book to le per book. That means we must get 
five times as much business on the same advertising and 
distribution outlay. Am I asking too much! That remains 
to be seen. The response to this amazing announcement 
will decide the question. There is nothing so convincing 
as an actual test, and that is the real reason for this sale. 


Take Your Pick at only 5c Per Book 
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The Watchdog of the Telephone— 
the condenser. So called because it 
keeps electric currents where they be- 
long. Winding the condenser, from 
linen paper and tin foil. 











This is how “telephone paper” 
looks to the microscope. Note 
the crisscross fibres, a mark of 
pure linen paper. 
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in your telephone ™ 


NSUSPECTED because un- 
U seen. But it’s there. And it 
gets into action every time you say 
*‘Hello!’’ In helping to keep voices 
on the telephone track, paper has 
long proved its value. Each year the 
Western Electric Company uses 
5,500,000 pounds of it in the pro- 
duction of a million telephones and 
6,000 miles of telephone cable. ~ : ; | | Your“Hello!” 


travels over wires 








which have been 


. ———— 
Western Eecirie | Reeves 
Paper is a great 
Since 1869 Makers of. Electrical Eouipment insulator. It helps 
to prevent your 
*No. I of a series message from get- 
on raw materials, ting tangled up 
| with messages on 


other wires. 





For days the cable is kept in an oven 
heated to 230°. This thoroughly dries 
and seasons the paper covering. 
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This machine twists the paper-covered wire into a cable “core.” 
Your conversation has plenty of company in a cable—as many as 
1200 people talking at the same time. 
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Lines to the Tentmaker 


In commemoration of the eight-hundredth anniversary of 
the death of Ghiyathuddin Abulfath Omar bin Ibrahim al- 
Khayyam, called Omar Khayyam, in Nishapur, Persia, in 1123. 


AN old Omar, they have had their will— We measure life no longer, as of old, 
[hose envious ones who bade thy song be still, 


Who grudged the beaded bubbles in the cup 
The all-too-simple purpose they fulfill. 


In mirth and music won from sterile mould, 
A wiser day has dawned; we laugh no more 
And count the years in stacks of minted gold. 


The parched and flaking vessels will not pour, 
And we, O Brother, must unlearn the lore 

That issued from thy purple-stainéd mouth, 
For shrewder syllables of gain and store. 


Now artisans will have a truer eye 

And potters’ vessels will not limp awry, 
But who will banish from our memories 

Shy laughter and warm pity gone for aye? 


Sound be your sleeping, Brother, soundly rest. 
Indeed “the wine you drank, the lip you pressed” 

Are come to naught. “An empty glass” indeed; 
A loveless, mirthless lip, a darkening West. 
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Little Girl: Sis, what’s a conscience? 
Sister: It is something within you that tells you when a thing is right or wrong. 
Little Girl: Oh, no! That's mother, 














Up and about so much 
earlier than usual that 
the day seemed un- 
wontedly long. Lord! it is hard for 
me to realize that the majority of 
our citizens are bending, fully clad, 
over breakfast tables and news- 
papers as early as eight o'clock in 
the morning, sloths like myself being 
a negligible minority. . . . To lunch- 
eon at Kate Mitchell’s, and found her 
a-sewing on lingerie for herself, and 
her whipping of lace on such beauti- 
ful silk did look so fascinating that 
I brought home with me from a 
draper’s several yards of material 
and a bolt of filet, all a-twitter with 
enthusiasm to begin, albeit Sam 
asked me if I had ever finished the 
luncheon cloth I started to embroider 
several years ago and I had to say, 
No. .. . In the evening to see “The 
Clinging Vine,” as merry and intelli- 
gent a musick piece as ever I saw 
in my life, with a fine book and 
lyrics by Miss Zelda Sears. 


January 
19th 


January 
18th 


Lay late, thinking on 
this and that, and how 
great a vogue the 
primitive has come to have in art, 
albeit there is a good deal of the 
primitive in our social life which 
gets no notice soever.... To my 
bookseller’s this day, and ordered all 
of Marcel Proust I could get. And 
Mr. Holliday did ask me if I had 
come to be able to read Conrad yet, 
and I said I had not, albeit I am sure 
the fault lies with me and not with 
the great Joseph. . . .To call on Miss 
Marie Doro, the playactress, and she 
had on so lovely a gown that I ex- 













































claimed with joy at it, whereupon 
she stood up and said, How now, 
Mrs. Pep! It is nothing but two or 
three straight strips of stuff. Yes, 
I answered, but methinks they were 
sewed together by nobody less than 
Vionnet. Nor had they been. And I 
whipped my lace on silk while we 
talked of George Moore and radio- 
activity and the English sense of 
humor, and Marie did show me the 
doll which had inspired “Cytherea,” 
and it really has a look in its eye. . . 
Mr. Cartwright to dine with us, and 
he spoke of John Barrymore’s Ham- 
let, and how he liked all about it 
save the ghost, wherein he is in ac- 
cord with most of the criticks. 


January 
20th 


A letter from Walter 
Carpenter in the 
morning post tells me 
that he has been on the water wagon 
for three months, which I am glad 
of, for I had begun to look for his 
name in the daily alcoholic death 
list and be somewhat disappointed 
at not finding it. . . .Sam and I for 
a long walk through the town, 
greatly against my will, for I can- 
not see the point of walking if you 
are not going somewhere, but Sam 
quoth, Well, consider that you are 
going somewhere, for I will take you 
to tea at the Plaza, but there was 
small cheer in that, as we live only 
five squares from that inn, yet ap- 
proached it by a five-mile route. . . 

At cards all evening and to bed 
exhausted, after a long, enraging 
search for my mules, which my ser- 
vant Virgie had, methought, delib- 
erately hidden from me. B. &. 


Little Doctors 


NE little doctor 
Looks you through and through 
Can't diagnose your case; 
Then there are two. 


Two little doctors 
Failing to agree 
Call a consultation; 
Then there are three. 


Three little doctors 
Poke you o’er and o’er, 
Send for a Specialist; 
Then there. are four. 


Four little doctors 
Wonder you're alive, 

Another brings the stomach pump; 
Then there are five. 


Five little doctors 
Trying fancy tricks 
Order an anesthetist; 
Then there are six. 


Six little doctors 
Preparing you for heaven, 
Call ina D. D.; 

Then there are seven. 


Seven little doctors 
Decide to operate, 
Call in a surgeon; 
Then there are eight. 


Eight little doctors 
Think it is your spine, 
Send for a neurologist; 
Then there are nine. 


Nine little doctors, 

All of them men, 

Send for Nurse Williamson; 
Then there are ten. 


Ten little doctors 
Standing by your bed 
Come to a decision: 
Find you are dead. 
R. W. 


Mnemonic 


“ 


OW was the memory course ?” 
“Wonderful! Before I started 
I could scarcely remember my name. 
Now I can even remember that Ed- 
die Clark of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, is the roque champion of the 
United States.” : 





TuHere’s a bright side to every- 
thing, including last year’s suit of 
clothes. 
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Yy ; EXERCISE NUMGER Two - 
Y THE GRASP. PLACE YouR 
Uf FINGER TIPS TOGETHER AT 
, THE BACK OF YouR. NECK 
“/7 BEND YouR HEAD BACK - 


AT THE COUNT OF OnE 
Bemo-- -- 























It’s Tiresome but Worth the Effort 





My Husband Says 


HAT he thinks the pictures on the 
magazine covers are lovely, too. There 
was a stunning one on The Ladies’ 
Psycho last month. 
It was an adorable svelte lady, with 
a heavenly light on her face like hap- 
=o, piness. 

She was such an inspiration that I read every word 
in the magazine. There were pages and pages of wonder- 
ful values advertised; and there was an article on Rhyth- 
mics. It said the exponents of Rhythmics become beauti- 
ful and happy. And that our bodies are lovely, flowing, 
articulate things; but our backs are unrhythmical. 

And we must put a floating, swirling melody on the 
victrola, and while the music thrills down our spines, we 
must liberate dull-blue balloons, and leap after them. 

It was just dear to read about; and I thought I'd love 
to try Rhythmics; for everyone wants to be beautiful and 
happy. It said we must imagine we are nature’s own 
nymphs and it told what to wear when we practiced. 

But my husband says that a notoriously refined Mayor, 
in a city in Massachusetts, sent Isadora Duncan out of 
town for less than that. And even if I am in the shelter 
of my own home, I had better wrap up warmly. 

He says you can never tell how far the strong arm of 
the law may reach. 
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This Thing They Call Health 


“TQ ETTER not do that,” suggested the Wise Old Bird, 
“It’s bad for your health.” 

“Then me for it,” said the Veteran Subway Rider, 
“For months I’ve been looking for something that’s bad 
for my health. I’m so doggone sick of that word Health 
I'd like to see it kicked clean out of the language 

“Only this morning I got into the subway feeling al- 
together normal and as healthy as any man could ask 
on a working day. 

“First thing I know I’m hanging on a strap under- 
neath a sign notifying me that there’s vigor and health 
in raisins. I move on a few straps and find I’m face to 
face with a poster about the health there is in somebody's 
Prune Juice. I do an about-face and bump into a bowl 
full of Dr. Whoosis’ Health Food. 


“Then when I get a seat and bury my face in the paper 
to get away from all that health talk, I read: Drink Milk 
for Health; Eat Yeast for Health; Eat Bread for Healt 
Wear Rubber Heels for Health. 

“Hell, I ain’t interested in Health. What I want is 
Pleasure. And the unhealthier the pleasure is the 1 
fun I get out of it. 

“Some day they are going to point to me as the 
healthiest man in America and the happiest. That's how 
I stand on this thing they call Health.” T. F. 





“Did you kill the rooster for to-morrow’s dinner?” 
“No, Ma, I went out there, but I thought it would be better if the poor fellow got a good 
night’s rest first °cause he’s got such a hard day before him to-morrow.” 
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Lady in best Circles 


by Gaston Lachaise 
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The Flex 


by Gaston Lachaise. 


After the 
Argument - 


By 
George Luks. 
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Moron then off’. More off thon on 
By Guy Pene Du Bors. 


Painful Impressions of Impressionism 
(Following an Afternoon at the Exhibition of the New Society of Artists.) 
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“Well, well, if it isn’t you, Mrs. Hennessy! And how have you been all this time?” 
“Sure, I’m like the average—seldom sick and never well.” 


“Let’s Make Othello Glad” 
A Foolish Whim, but If It Had Happened— 


ET us go back three hundred and eighteen years and 
twenty minutes. 
* * * 


In the Grill Room of The Purple Bore, His Majesty's 
“Knights of the Blewe Pencil” are in executive session. 
Through the open windows comes the clatter of the ele- 
vated and the sound of newsboys indistinctly shouting 
“Extra.” Within, the silence is broken only by the clack- 
ing of a Typewriter and the occasional jangle of the tele- 
phone bell. On the oaken table is a huge pile of manu- 
scripts and many tankards. The manuscripts are un- 
touched. The Chairman happens to awaken and the 
pounding of his gavel arouses the others. 


Ponperous: Good masters, these four hours we've 
sat at meat and quaffed our ale. Thus have we well pre- 
pared to censure plays. 

Wyse: Censor, good me Lord, not censure. 

Ponperous: "Tis all one. 

Drowsy: I would I were home in bed. 

Wyse: A poor thing have we here, writ by one Shaks- 
per. "Tis not well done—I know, for I have written plays 
myself—some thirty odd. But this same Shaksper is a jeal- 


ous rogue and hath conspired with certain friends of 
his, therefore my dramas are not played. My last—olh, 
‘tis a merry thing—I'll tell you the matter on’t. . . 
(Loud cries of “No, No” and “Help;’ and three Knight 
have to be dragged back to maintain a quorum.) 

* * + 


Into this company of wise and noble gentlemen comes o 
scurvy, deer-stealing knave, whose humility is onl 
equalled by the scorn of his Betters. To his intimates h. 
is known as Bill Shaksper. 


BitL: Good gentlemen, I am your humble suitor. 

Primm: Sirrah, I do not like your play. 

Britt: Hast read it, noble sir? 

PrimM: Think’st thou I’ve naught to do but read your 
scribbling? I hate all plays. 

Drowsy : Bethink thee of the stipend, man: the stipend. 

PrimM: Players are rogues and vagabonds. Plays 
should be burned and poets whipt; but come, I'll do my 
duty by thee. ’ 


(Amid cries of “Throw him out” and “This round is on 
me,” the Knights laboriously get into action. The room is 
quiet save for the sobbing of an apprehensive blue pencil.) 











LIFE 


Ponperous (reluctantly glancing at a first folio): 
This fustian thing, “Othello”— 

PrimM: I mislike the title. 

Butt: Sir, ‘tis a simple thing, a man’s name. 

PrimM: Aye, but many a wicked thought hides ‘neath 
fair seeming. I like it not. 
Drowsy: Out! (With a cry of joy, Wyse sinks the 
ue pencil to the hilt.) 
PrimM: Sirrah, your maid deceiveth her good father. 
is a naughty wench forsooth—I am a man with three 
daughters. 

Drowsy: Out! (Further vivisection by Wyse results 
: the elimination of Desdemona.) 

PonpERous: This tedious tirade to the Senators— 


think’st thou the groundlings will hear it patiently ? They 
|| not understand it. Why, even I can make nor head 
vor tail on’t. 

Drowsy: Out!!! (The mutilated manuscript writhes in 
1gony.) 


‘RIMM: S'death. Here’s a bedroom and a bed. 


~ 


udden revival of interest and loud outcries by the 
‘re Board. Direct action by Ponderous prevents the 
iuscript from being torn to pieces.) 


~ 


SmutTHouND: Bah!! He merely chokes his wife in’t. 
he disappointed Knights relapse into apathy.) 
PrrmMM: A bed!—'tis foul. Why even I—and mark 

. ’'m a pious man with mind as clean as tooth of 

ind—I cannot bear to look upon such things lest evil 

‘ies creep into my brain. 

yrowsy: Out!!! (The clinking of tankards drowns 
moaning of the victim as the last act is ruthlessly 
putated.) 

PonpEROUS: Then there’s a villain—one Iago—he lies 
nd plays the rogue. Hast thought of our apprentices? 
le will contaminate them. 

Wyse: Replace him with a shepherdess or two. Attend 
ne at my home—I'll show thee how. 

Britt: A shepherdess ? 

Wyse: Aye, and let them sing and dance and be glad, 
id, GLap, GLAD, GLAD !!!! 

Bitt: Good gentlemen, I prithee hear me. Virtue is 
ne'er so fair as when vice-contrasted. There’s warning 
in my drama—even if it be not spoon meat for babes. 
Look you, sirs—you’ve left me no play. 

Wyse: Poor churl, I do pity thee; anon I will instruct 
thee so thou mayst write plays that will endure. 


he 


— 


“~ 


a, 


urther objections of Bill are smothered by four husky 
‘f-eaters who bind and gag him.) 


= 


PonpERous: Now sirrah, ere you go, heed my advice. 
ase writing foolish fancies and make thyself a solid 
in—like Drowsy here, or Primm. Man—there be Hides 
ard Flax to buy and sell—why wilt thou traffic in words 
and ink? Mend thy ways, ere it is too late, and thou mayst 
yet become as one of us; then when thou diest, thou wilt 
be reverenced. But if thy years be wasted in this silly 
scribbling, once thou art dead thou wilt be forgotten. 

( Bill is cast into the Outer Darkness and the K.’s of the 
B. P. tap another keg.) Mw. S. 


so 





“Do you know where my brother went?” 
“Yes—he just went down.” 





Time Unlimited 
Barr: How do you, with all your interests, manage to 
gain such knowledge of contemporaneous litera- 
ture? 
Carr: I always read while I wait for my wife to dress. 











ROBABLY one reason for the 
success of Shakespearean revi- 
vals is that people like to go to the 
theatre and hear their favorite mis- 


quotations. 

he 
Turkey doesn’t seem to agree 
with anybody these days. 

i. 
The House Bill to bar anony- 
mous letters from the mails 
should be followed by one 
prohibiting the suicide of uni- 
dentified persons. 

JL 
Everybody is in favor of beer 
and light wines but the boot- 
leggers. 

JL 
The National Theatre, of 
course, will breed its own race 
of National Ticket Specula- 
tors. 

a 
That German aviator who 
prophesied that man would 
soon fly anywhere with only 
wind as motive power was be- 
hind the times. Bryan has 
been doing it for years. 

de 
Beauty may be only skin-deep 
but that’s deep enough. 

-L 
If women continue to grow 
more active in politics Con- 
gress will hereafter be com- 
posed of a majority, a minor- 
ity, and a sorority. 

JL 
Woman’s hosiery nowadays is 
just sheer nonsense. 

a. 
According to the Supreme 
Court a violator of the pro- 
hibition laws can be punished 
by both the State and the 
Federal Government. 
It’s a good thing we didn’t go 
into the League of Nations. 

+L 
Of course, if the Ku Klux 
Klan agitation discourages 
any of the advertisement 
writers from using K’s in- 
stead of C’s it cannot be con- 
sidered wholly an evil. 








The boy of yesterday wanted to be 
like Jesse James; his son wants to 
be a sheik. Tell the operator to put 
in a call for Dr. 


Coué. 


Of course, counterfeit money wil! be 
accepted for substitute coal. 


After 














Senator James E. Watson of Indiana 


I used to think that Senators 


Were dignified and stately, 
The framers of our nation’s laws 

I thought should act sedately. 
From prejudice and passion free, 
Austere and calm it seemed to me 
Was what a Senator should be, 

A type I reverenced greatly. 


But you're a different model, James, 
With quite a different manner, 
And at the art of calling names 
You win the bronze banana. 
Of course your picture doesn’t fit 
My senatorial frame a bit 
But very evidently it 
Goes big in Indiana. 


G. S. C. 








JL 
all Mr. Hearst wrote about 
Lloyd George, Lloyd George 
is now writing articles for 
Mr. Hearst’s papers. Oh, 
well, in the long run every- 
thing comes out even. 
+L 


The financial pages show the 
tobacco companies in a pros- 
perous condition. Any other 
report in a season of many 
débutantes wouldbesurprising. 
L 
History repeats itself. A hun- 
dred years ago robbers were 
put in chains. To-day it’s the 
one-arm lunches that come in 
chains. 
he 
It would not be so hard to 
face a winter like that of Val- 
ley Forge if only we had 
more of the spirits of ’76. 
JL 
What is to be the surtax on 
this year’s income-tax jokes? 
JL 
Suggestion to the Ku Klux: 
Americanism needs no di 
guise. 
J. 
Germany doesn’t mind a little 
thing like an indemnity 
what she objects to is paying 
the fare for the taxicabs that 
saved Paris. 
-L 
In this era of sex equality it 
is difficult to realize that in 
Adam’s day Woman was onl) 
a side issue. 
IL 
All is not coal that clinkers. 
eS 


These coal substitutes have 4 
familiar look. Can it be true 
that we made bread wit! 
them in 1918? 

es 


Just as a measure of the na 
tion’s progress, it is less than 
a generation from the ukulele 
to the saxophone. 
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No. 1. The Theatre 


“Hamlet.”) 


(See page 30 for the all-star cast of 
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With Kleagle Eyes 


Sounder Sees the Good in Ku Klux Klannishness 


| 





ASHINGTON, January 23.— 

There is a growing tendency 
in Congress to speak lightly of the 
Ku Klux Klan; but Sounder will 
never be found among the detractors 
of that remarkable organization. 


Let Me State Positively 


that my high opinion of the Klan is 
not the result of prejudice. I am 
not a member. I will not say that 
my name has never been on the 
roster, but there was a little difficulty 
with one of the Kleagles some time 
ago over whether my dues 


for forming Junior Klans over the 
whole country, and I urgently advise 
thoughtful parents to enroll their 
sons at the earliest opportunity. 
These Junior Klans will be pat- 
terned closely on the senior organi- 
zations, and will give the boys of 
the nation a chance, during their im- 
pressionable years, to get thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit of Klandom. 


Klanboys 


will receive thorough instruction in 
fire building, tarboiling, stake driv- 


boy will so forget himself as to 
settle a quarrel by means of:a stand- 
up boy-to-boy fight. Instead he will 
run and tell his Klan, which, hav- 
ing mustered sufficient numbers and 
having made sure when they can 
catch the culprit quite alone, wil! 
administer punishment in a more 
honorable manner. 


A Strong Feeling 
of patriotism will be inculcated 
the Klanboys, until it will becon 
almost second nature with then 
when they beat up some litt! 





were five months in arrears 
or only four. 

I know I was right in the 
dispute ; it is really a point of 
honor with me to keep metic- 
ulous track of my little in- 
debtednesses. But for all that 
I harbor no_ resentment 
against the Klan. I realize 
that business is business, and 
that even Wizards, Beagles 
and Kleagles have to eat. Ob- 
viously if dues failed to come 
in, a lot of these officers 
would have to go to work. 


Indeed 


I have the very warmest re- 
gard for the new conception 
of law and order, chivalry 
and justice which the Klan is 
giving us. My only fear is 
that the organization is not 
going far enough. It is mak- 
ing a very thorough job of 
training us to the new ideals, 
but is it giving a thought to 





boy, or raid an apple orchar 
or a candy store, to wav 
the Stars and Stripes and a 
once put their deed on a pa 
triotic basis. 

The boys, by the way, ca’ 
go in quite extensively fo 
orchard raiding and simila 
boyish pranks on their week] 
hikes, since they can alway 
show that the mischief wa 
done by gangs of rowdies 
who weren't Klanboys at all 


In Order to Prepare 


children of even tenderet 
years for the great message 
of Klandom, I have suggest 
ed putting up little boxes of 
Klan Kraft toys for the 
Christmas trade next year. 
Each box of Klan Kraft will 
contain, besides a doll’s com- 
plete Klan regalia, miniatur« 
tar and feather sets, whips, 
knouts, branding irons, a coil 
of rope and so on. 








our children? 

Is there not grave danger 
that with the passing of this 
Klan-imbued generation, American 
manhood may slip back into old ideas 
of courage, fair play and a square 
deal for everyone. 


The Danger 


of that seems to me so threatening 
that I have made earnest representa- 
tions to prominent Klan officials, 
who, I am glad to say, have ap- 
proved my suggestions. 

Plans are already nearly complete 


An Ameriklanized House of the Future. 


ing, flogging, whipping, the hue-and- 
cry and other healthful, out-of-door 
sports. 

A great deal of stress, too, will be 
put on honor and chivalry. Any boy 
found guilty of being frank or 
open, of telling the truth, of accept- 
ing blame when he could have 
shifted it on some one else, or of 
showing mercy to any victim of the 
organization, will be severely dis- 
ciplined. 

Of course under Klan chivalry no 


As They Watch 


their little tots playing with 
the pretty toys, parents will experi- 
ence a happy glow in feeling that 
they have given their children some 
thing that not only amuses but that 
will help them to grow up to be 
strong, manly Klansmen like, their 
daddies. 

Until my suggestions are actually 
in force I shall not feel sure that 
we have entirely made over: Ameri- 
can manhood and brought “the new 
era of life in America” that the 
Klan promises us. Sounder. 
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“What are your college colors?” 
“Orange and gin.” 


The Fountain Head 


LENE: Lobby of the Theatre Intime. 

§ lime: Entr’acte during premiére of “Soiled Linen.” 
Dramatis Persone: Critics of the “Mercury,” 

“Mars,” “Neptune,” “Venus” and “Saturn.” Columnist 

of the “Mercury.” An acquaintance. 


uMNIST: Well, how do you like it? 

\UAINTANCE: Not bad at all, although the star 
might be better. Take that line, “If only I could feel 
clean, clean”—she says it as though she expected some 
one to rush on stage and hand her a cake of Ivory soap. 

Cuorus oF Dramatic Critics: Quite so! Yes! 
Quite so! 
se # 

erpts from criticisms of “Soiled Linen” in the New 

lailies: 

cury—Margaret Minerva was woefully inadequate. 
Her rendition of the closing line in the second act—“If 
only | could feel clean, clean’”—made it seem nothing 
more than a casual request for soap and water. 

Neptune—The star furnished the keynote for this piti- 
fully inadequate drama. “If only I could feel clean, 
clean,” shé cried, and hardened first-nighters could 
scarcely refrain from shouting to her to be of good cheer ; 
Satu:day was only forty-eight hours off and she might 
hope for a tub. 

Mcrs—Incompetent. Inadequate. Incomplete. Im- 
possible. It is a tribute to the forbearance of the New 
York theatre-goer to record that no one presented Mar- 


garet Minerva with some bath salts after her amateurish 
declamation, “If only I could feel clean, clean.” 

V enus—‘‘lf only I could feel clean, clean,” sobbed Mar- 
garet Minerva. An admirable thought. A little soap is 
an excellent thing. In fact, the entire production could 
stand scouring. 

Saturn—Why did they insist on washing “Soiled Linen” 
in public? None can tell. Neither can anyone explain 
a star such as Margaret Minerva, who whispers, “If only 
I could feel clean, clean” as though she were contem- 
plating a visit to a Turkish bath. 

“The Colyum” in the New York Mercury—Somehow 
we feel that advertising men miss their greatest oppor- 
tunities. “If only I could feel clean, clean,’ sobbed Mar- 
garet Minerva in “Soiled Linen,” and not a soul in 
the Theatre Intime rushed forward to present her with 
a box of soap on behalf—for instance—of Messrs. Proc- 
tor and Gamble. J. K. M. 


Bird Cages 


IFE and Song! They thrilled you, little bird. 
The sun was up. I watched you and I heard. 
Your notes were joyous, and you hymmned the day 
I could not hail who silent am and gray. 


You've golden beauty and a soul that sings 
Of far-off marvels in its carollings ; 

But I am dumb, as you must be when age 
Reveals to you you're singing in a cage. 


\ 
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London Offices, Rolls H 


HEN M. 
Clemen- 
ceau got back 
to Havre on 


December 
R 20th the first 





thing he did, 
according to the English papers, was 
to explain to the French newspaper 
men that the report that he had ex- 
pressed himself in the United States 
as being opposed to the occupation 
of the Ruhr was all a mistake. “I 
never made such a statement,” said 
M. Clemenceau, “I deny it absolute- 
ly.” That does not necessarily mean 
that Mr. Lippmann misunderstood 
what M. Clemenceau said to him on 
the train coming from Chicago to 
New York. What it means more 
likely is that the good old Tiger had 
concluded it was not safe for any 
politician who wanted to accomplish 
anything to tell the truth to the 
French people at present. 

At this writing the occupation ot 
the Ruhr seems to be imminent. 
Great Britain is opposed to it. Our 
own government is reported to have 
communicated to France in an in- 
formal way its disbelief that the 
seizure of the Ruhr will do any good. 
But Belgium is backing France and 
Italy seems to support her. The 
seizure may fall down at the last 
moment, but if it goes through, as 
now seems likely, it will go through 
as an exploit of the Laiin nations 
and nobody else. 

Over here we see nothing but evil 
in this plan. The French politicians 
seem to see the best hope for France 
in the economic destruction of Ger- 
many. To that destruction Great 
Britain is greatly opposed. As she 
sees it, Germany is the economic 
core of Europe and without Ger- 
many in active operation there can- 
not be the trade with Europe that is 
necessary to the restoration of Brit- 
ish prosperity. Mr. Hoover has 





“While there 4 owe there’s Hope” 
Published b 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


598 Madison Avenue, New 


said, as quoted last week in LIFE, 
that conditions everywhere are im- 
proving a little. Signor Nitti, lately 
Premier of Italy, has written a book 
called “The Decadence of Europe,” 
quoted at length in the Manchester 
Guardian, that takes a different view. 
Nitti is a liberal and his book is a 
cry for peace in Europe, a remon- 
strance against the abominable waste- 
fulness that has gone on since the 
war, of the vast extravagance of 
commissions and armies of occupa- 
tion. Nothing but peace, he says, 
can restore the credit of Europe, 
and he backs the British ideas of 
restoring peace, and, opposes the 
French ideas. 


REAT BRITAIN, Nitti says, 

has made the greatest efforts 
for peace. “France will perceive 
sooner or later that her greatest 
glory will be to follow Britain on 
the same path, but as long as the 
present distress lasts it is the power- 
ful voice of the United States alone 
that will be able to bring the real 
word of peace.” 

The possibilities of power in the 
voice of the United States are undis- 
puted, but as a fact that voice at this 
moment is not powerful. The ad- 
ministration is under a great political 
obligation, to wit: to save the face of 
the Batvalion of Death, and keep 
on working terms with the United 
States Senate. The League is again 
being talked up as a convenient 
means of saving Europe. Mr. Clark, 
lately Justice Clark, and Mr. George 
Wickersham are the leaders in a 
new endeavor to get us joined to it. 
The country is not yet re-excited on 
the subject, but it is interested in 
peace, interested morally in standing 
up in its obligations towards Europe, 
and interested economically in the 


ouse, Breams wip. London, E. C. 
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restoration of European markets 
[here are two points to that restora 
tion which especially concern Ger. 
many. One point is that we want; 
market for our produce. The 
point is that we do not want the 
needy Europeans to starve, and this 
applies especially to the German 
In the human family, the Germans 
are pretty near to us—much nearer 
for example, than the Russians. We 
do not want proceedings such as have 
been going on in Russia, to prevail 
in Germany. France apparently is 
willing that they should. France 
seems not to be affected by any moral 
obligation to keep Germany from go- 
ing to ruin. Her interest is exclu- 
sively in av@rting ruin from l'rance 
That is where she differs from us 
also from England. 


other 


L Leer Lora 


O here are facts enough for con- 

templation—France on the brink 
of going ahead on her own hook t 
get what she can by military means; 
Great Britain and the United States 
detached from her and discussing 
their own concerns in Washington; 
our government still precluded 
from taking any large part as friend 
of all Europe by past positions which 
Mr. Harding and the faction of the 
Republican Party which is nearest 
to him have taken and are not yet 
prepared to disavow. What we ex 
pect of the present government in 
France is that it will make bac mat- 
ters worse and presently be rivet 
out of office. What we expect 0! 
our own government is that it wil 
presently cut loose from the Battal- 
ion of Death and from its records 
and take action in accordance with 
contemporary facts and with the 
needs and the will of the America# 
people. E. S. M. 
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Was Shylock Really Hamlet? 


HIS department has been very remiss in the cur- 

rent Shakespearean discussion. Ever since Mr. John 
Barrymore came in with “Hamlet,” followed by Mr. 
Warfield as Shylock and Miss Barrymore and Miss Cowl 
as Ist and 2nd Juliet, our contemporaries have been 
consumed with a fever of controversy. Letters have been 
written and Sunday editorials thrown off at a stupendous 
rate, proving that Messrs. Hopkins and Belasco do and 
do not know how to produce Shakespeare. Street fights 
have occurred between the gaffers who saw Booth and 
the youngsters who came of age just in time to see 
Barrymore. No greater proof could be had of the hold 
which Shakespeare has on the ages than the number of 
correspondents who arise at each new production and 
claim to be the personal representatives of the Shake- 
speare estate for their district. 

Rather than give the impression of not being interested 
in this vital question, we have prepared a pretty fairly 
learned treatise on the matter. If you don’t like it this 
way, you can read it backward, which is the way most 
of the stuff written on the subject should be read. 


—= ws > 


IRST comes the question of scenery. Mr. Hopkins 

handles it with modern (meaning Elizabethan) sim- 
plicity, Mr. Belasco with Victorian elaborateness. Both 
seem to us to be wrong. What Shakespeare obviously 
meant, especially in the coat-room scene where Claudio 
tells Labina to never mind, was for all the scenery to be 
suggested by wind-currents from off-stage. We are of 
the opinion that the entire spinning-wheel scene should 
be played on a sort of combination veranda-cellar ar- 
rangement with no exits, or at most six, so that when 
Blemio tells Prince Charming of his “lawful perusals 
begat in testimony” it will not be so difficult for him to 
turn and deliver the “curly wolf’ speech. 

Furthermore, it is absurd to have Flavio, as Mr. Hop- 
kins has him, trip as he descends the stairway before 
the King, as in Shakespeare’s day tripping had not been 
taken up by the courtiers. This is proven, if our op- 
ponents had taken the trouble to look the matter up be- 
fore rushing into print, by a marginal note written evi- 
dently in Shakespeare’s hand, on the original manuscript 
of “Love’s Labor Lost,” which reads: “How about hav- 
ing Rogerio trip here?” and a reply, presumably from 
the director, saying, “Not done in court.” 


ae 


N the matter of textual liberties, both Mr. Hopkins 
and Mr. Belasco have sinned grievously. All lovers of 
Shakespeare will wince at the latter’s heartlessness in 
cutting Shylock’s “I can not tell” speech from “I can 








> 


not tell; I make it breed as fast: But note me, signior,’ 
to “I can not tell; | make it breed as fast.” In that one 
cry, “But note me, signior,” Shakespeare put all the venom 
of a despised race, to say nothing of Portia’s love for 
Bassanio and the Duke’s love for the little flower girl. 
This Mr. Belasco has wantonly thrown away. 








O return to Mr. Barrymore’s interpretation of 

Hamlet. Graceful, yes. Intelligent, yes, yes. But 
Hamlet, no! A thousand times no! Hamlet was a man- 
about-town. Barrymore makes him tall. Hamlet loved 
apples. Barrymore makes him sly. Those of us who knew 
Hamlet as he really was, can not help feeling that here 
is sacrilege. 

Now Edwin Booth, there was a Hamlet! We remem- 
ber seeing Booth at the age of four (when we were four ; 
Booth was naturally older) and the memory of that per- 
formance has lingered with us ever since. After it we 
were taken to Maillard’s and had our first chicken salad. 
Those were the days! 

Then there was Roger Meeble. Roger Meeble played 
Hamlet in Haverhill, Mass., in the Fall of 1880. The 
week before he had played Lord Dundreary in “Our 
American Cousin” and still had some of his Dundreary 
make-up on during the “Hamlet” engagement. It was 
a subtly attractive Hamlet that he gave, one with a 
thousand times more fire than that of young Mr. Barry- 
more. To have heard Meeble read the “I will tell you 
why” speech was to have heard something. It was said 
at the time that they could hear it way over in Marble- 
head on a clear night. 


b=) = 


O sum up, then. 

Warfield’s Shylock is not so good as it would 
have been if Warfield had played it in 1870. Barry- 
more’s Hamlet is disappointing because anybody can go 
and see Barrymore, while there are only a few of us 
who remember Meeble. Furthermore, Barrymore makes 
Hamlet too simple. If it is going to be made so that the 
veriest tyro in the audience can understand the play, 
what is the sense in our spending our days looking up 
references ? 

And one more word, perhaps the most important, in 
closing. By what authority does young Barrymore in- 
hale sharply at the end of his “What, are they children ?” 
speech? Needless to say, there is no warrant for this 
in either the Quarto or the Folio. And surely, surely, 
Shakespeare himself never meant it. Perhaps in fact 
Shakespeare himself never meant anything. 

R. C. B. 
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Owing to the time it takes to Srint Lire, readers should verify from the daily 
newspapers the continuance of the attractions at the theatres mentioned. 


More or Less Serious 


The Fool. Times Square—Christianity 
dramatized with an eye to the movies. 

Hamlet. Sam H. Harris—John Barrymore 
in a lucid and beautiful performance. 

Johannes Kreisler. Apollo—A_ gigantic 
scenic stunt, at times very effective. 


The Last Warning. K/aw—Trick murder 


mystery. Absolutely unique. 

Listening In. Bijou—Combining _ ecto- 
plasms and business. 

The Love Child. George M. Cohan’s— 
French domesticity, all illegal. 


Loyalties. Gaiety—A first-rate play with 
first-rate acting. 
The Masked Woman. Eltinge—Let's see. 


Oh yes, honorable wife trapped in lecherous 


bachelor’s rooms. You know. 
The Merchant of Venice. Lyceum— 
David Warfield excellent in something of 


Shakespeare's. 

The Moscow Art Theatre. Fifty-Ninth St. 

Famous Russian company in repertory. 
Impressive in spite of the fact that you 
can’t understand a word. 

Rain. Elliott’s—A smashing 
tragedy religion, with Jeanne 
Eagels as the prostitute. 

Romeo and Longacre—Ethel 
Barrymore leading 

Romeo and Juliet. 
next. 


R. U. R. 


Masine 
of misplaced 
duped 
Juliet. 
the field. 


Selwyn—Jane Cowl 


. Frazee—A thrilling prophecy 
of the future of man-kind. 

Seventh Heaven. Booth—Some excellent 
acting by Helen Menken in a fair play. 

Six Characters in Search of an Author. 
Princess—A remarkable combination of en- 
tertainment and metaphysics. 

The Tidings Brought to Mary. Garrick 

Medieval talk against a_ striking back- 
ground. 

Whispering Wires. Comedy 
first murder mystery. 


The season’s 


Will Shakespeare. National—The poet’s 
callow years made into a play at times 
beautiful and very well acted. 


The World We Live In. Forty-Fourth 
St.—Insects showing us humans what we 
look like. 


Comedy and Things Like That 


Abie’s Irish Rose. Republic—We give up. 

The Awful Truth. Henry Miller’s—Ina 
Claire and Bruce McRae in a_ genuinely 
amusing comedy of divorce. 


The Egotist. Thirty-Ninth St.—More 
love affairs of Leo Ditrichstein and better 
than usual. 

Give and Take. Forty-Ninth St.—To be 
reviewed next week. 

The Humming Bird. Ritz—To be re- 
viewed next week. 

Kiki. Belasco—Lenore Ulric still charm- 
ing them. 

The Lady Cristilinda. Broadhurst— 
Very nice sentiment, with Fay Bainter. 

Merton of the Movies. Cort—Glenn 


Hunter breaking your heart in highly satis- 
factory manner. 
Mike Angelo. 
next week. 
The Old Soak. Plymouth—Genial phil- 
osophy from Don Marquis’ famous bon vivant. 
Passions for Men. Belmont—Formerly 
“Fashions for Men” and a very good play 
it was, too. 
Polly Preferred. 
next week. 


Morosco—To be reviewed 


Little—To be reviewed 





Rose Briar. Empire—Billie Burke just 
as gay as ever in. Booth Tarkington's 
second-best. 

Secrets. Fulton—Margaret Lawrence 


makes it better than it is. Watch out for 
gun-play in second act. 
So This Is London. Hudson—Broad 
Anglo-Americanisms for popular consumption. 
Why Not? Forty-Eighth St.—Excellent 
and witty dialogue on the futility of our 
divorce laws. 


Eye and Ear Entertainment 


Better Times. Hippodrome—Something 


for everybody. 


Blossom Time. Century—Good music 
beating them all out. 
The Bunch and Judy. Globe—lIt ought 


to be better than it is, what with the Astaires, 
the Dooleys and the Six Brown Brothers. 

Chauve-Souris. Century Roof—The last 
bill of these Russian entertainers. 





Vine. Knickerbocker— 
a good, all-around show. 


The 
Peggy 


Clinging 
Wood in 


Fashions of 1923. Winter Garden—To 
be reviewed later. 

The Gingham Girl. Earl Carroli— 
Pleasant. 

Glory. Vanderbilt—“Irene” music re 


written nicely, and a good story. 

Greenwich Village Follies. Shubert 
Something to look at, and a couple of good 
laughs. 


The Lady in Ermine. Ambassador 
Just musical comedy. 

Little Nellie Kelly. Liberty—A Cohan 
made success. 

Liza. Daly’s—Negroes in a_ tornado 

Music Box Revue. Music Box—An 
elaborate display. 

Sally, Irene and Mary. Casino—Regular 
sure-fire stuff. 

Up She Goes. Playhouse—Very pleasant. 


New Amsterdam—Will 


Ziegfeld Follies. 
Rogers and the rest. 
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INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN GENERALS OF INDUSTRY 
No. 58. Dr. Glover, of Glover’s Mange Cure, gives a private demonstration before 
the Academy of Medicine. 
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Storing the Car for Winter 


AVING decided to store my 

touring car through the coldest 
months of the winter (just to save 
a little money), I turned to the in- 
struction book which came with the 
car and looked under “W.” “Winter, 
to Store for.” 

I presumed that I would have to 
drain the water from the car, and 
I wanted to be sure that I knew 
how to get out every last drop. And 
I presumed that the book would ad- 
vise me to jack up the four wheels. 
I wanted to see just what the book 
would say on that point. Some folks 
think they ought to be jacked up, and 
others don’t consider it necessary. 

“Jack up the four wheels,” said 
the book, “and take off the wheels 
and wipe them carefully with oil of 
citron, remove all the tires from the 
wheels, deflate to about 20 pounds 
pressure, wrap in greased paper and 
hang the wheels in a dry room and 
the tires in a moderately moist 
room.” 

That answered my question in re- 
gard to jacking up the wheels. 

“Remove the motor from the 
chassis,” continued the book, “and 
remove all oil and dust, inside and 
out, turning the motor upside down 
to be sure that all the oil is removed, 
then oil all parts carefully, coat the 
tonsils with argyrol and massage the 
connecting rod bearings with cam- 
phorated vaseline, knit a snug-fitting 
union-suit for the motor, and hang 
the motor behind the base-burner 
in the living room. 

“Take the battery out and deposit 
in the First National Bank. 

“Separate the body and the chassis 
to prevent squeaks during heavy 
winter wind storms, 


“Remove the lubricating grease 
from the transmission and differen- 
tial and put it back in again, back- 
wards. 

“Put moth balls in all the pockets 
of the car, and put a monkey gland 
in the carburetor. 

“Now wrap the entire car in 
brown paper, and make some provi- 
sion for an even temperature of 72 
degrees in the garage throughout the 
winter.” 

These were some of the most im- 
portant suggestions made by the in- 
struction book. 

We shall drive our car all winter. 

After all, it is harder on a car 
to store it than it is to drive it. And 
a darned sight harder on its owner. 

D. A. 


Bylines of History 
OLUMBUS sails to Cuba and 


returns home, 1492. Ten thou- 
sand Americans sail to Cuba and 
stay there, 1919. 

Jacques Cartier knighted for cross- 
ing the St. Lawrence River, 1534. 
Bootleggers arrested for crossing it, 
1923. 

Henry Hudson comes to Manhat- 
tan but is unable to find an apart- 
ment, 1609. 

Introduction of tobacco culture in- 
to Virginia, 1612. Uncle Joe born, 
1613. 

John Alden speaks for himself, 
1624. Wife speaks for him, 1625. 

Samuel Adams delivers ultimatum 
to England, 1775. First delivery of 
Adams Express Company. 

Francis Scott Key composes “Star 
Spangled Banner,” 1814. Only man 
who ever knew all three verses. 

L. &. C. 


Thoughts of an Inconspic- 
uous Man 


WH I was a lad I used to 
say 


That I'd be a famous man some day ; 

That people would point at me and 
shout 

With joy whenever I ventured out: 

That every time I moved abroad 

I'd be besieged by an anxious horde 

Of men and women, who blocked the 
street 

To do their levelest best to meet 

Me, whose indisputable place 

Was well in the van of the human 
race ; 

And when I was dead, or even be- 
fore, 

You'd know what I did, 
and wore, 

By simply taking a casual look 

In any biographical book. 

But—! How easily Fate can shame 
us; 

I did grow up—but I didn’t grow 
famous, 

You never will see my name appear 

In the memoirs that come out each 
year. 

Margot Asquith and Repington 

Will never notice my father’s son, 

And Lady Susan Townley will 

Regard me, if ever, as nearly nil; 

And Strachey, the great Victorian, 

Won't write me up, and the Gentle- 
man 

With a Duster will disregard me, 
too; 

He never at me can utter “Boo!” 

Yet since I've read what those 
birdies say 

About Big Folk who have come their 
way, 

I do not worry and do not fret, 

That headlines and I have never met. 

I am just as happy as I can be, 

No big biographer ever knew me! 


A. GC. Ha. Mt 


and said, 


Safety First! 


Mrs. Newep: George, dear, your 
“den” is all ready—but don’t you 
think there ought to be a motto? 
What would you suggest? 

And “George, dear” revealed him- 
self for a perfect brute by suggesting, 
“Don't shoot your husband! He’s 
doing the best he can!” 


Many who leap into sudden riches 
slip when they land. 
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“Of course you know, Captain, there’s alcohol in everything that grows.” 
“I know, Parson, an’ yet t’ think there’s sinful folks that don’t believe in the Almighty!” 


SHE court room was crowded. 
7 Outside a great throng of per- 
sons unable to get in, milled and 
shoved waiting to hear the verdict. 
An’ each one of them wore spec- 

side the air was electric. 

ie prisoner at the bar stood 

ring in the dock. The audience, 
jury, the learned judge on the 
1, the court attendants—all wore 
tacles. 

The lawyer for the defense had 
ight in a great cloud of charac- 
vitnesses. They were in every 
opticians or oculists. 
eir testimony all ran along the 
lines—they had known the pris- 

a long time, they were his 
Is and altogether they con- 
ed him the finest of fellows. 
e attorney for the prosecution 
arose. 
“Tf it please your Honor and 
gentlemen of the jury,” he began, 
taking off his glasses, “I think I am 


The Deadly Light-Shade 


within the bounds of truth when | 
say that the accused is charged with 
a hideous crime and that he is guilty 
of that charge, the charge, your 
Honor, of conspiracy to ruin the 
eyesight of the American people. 

“How has he done this vile 
thing? As an honest destroyer of 
eyesight might do, saying, ‘I offer to 
you this article which I guarantee 
will fulfill its purpose—buy it and 
your eyes will go on the blink’? No, 
gentlemen of the jury, this human 
hyena chose to call his fiendish de- 
vice Art. As Art he put it on the 
market, blinding the eyes of the 
simple, trusting men and women 
who came looking for light. 

“What did he do? 

“He took the evening lamp, 
that sacred symbol of secure do- 
mesticity, and designed a shade bear- 
ing a pendent fringe of either beads 
or silk, a device calculated to split 
the steady, cheery light of the elec- 
tric bulb into serried rows of gloom 


and shadow so that a page of print 
became, on its outward edges, al- 
mest indecipherable. 

“Gentlemen of the jury, the pris- 
oner is a rat, and my advice to you 
is to soak him—good.” 

The jury filed out, to return al- 
most immediately. 

“Guilty as charged,” said the fore- 
man, giving the prisoner a dirty but 
weak-eyed look. 

“IT sentence you,” said the judge 
slowly, “to read the entire works of 
Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells, the 
speeches of W. J. Bryan, the annual 
report of the Patent Office and one 
year’s complete publication of the 
Congressional Record by the light 
of a lamp placed in the center of a 
table 3 ft. 6 in. x 4ft. 2in. and bear- 
ing one of your cursed fringed 
shades.” 

A wild scream came from the 
frothing lips of the prisoner and he 
collapsed moaning, “Not that—not 
that.” R. K, 
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BOOK ABOUT MYSELF, 

by Theodore Dreiser (Boni & 
Liveright). This should be classed 
as a “mystery story,” the mystery 
being why Theodore Dreiser should 
ever have thought it necessary to 
write five hundred and two pages 
(closely set) about himself. The ex- 
planation cannot be that he engag- 
ingly tells of stealing $25 


LIFE 


Goals 


Room” is an exceedingly diverting 
and clever piece of work; its original 
treatment piques and interests and 
its people are real. 

The family described in the first 
half of the book is that typical group 
of English people, each sufficient 
unto himself, each with a different 
kind of chip on the shoulder, all ar- 


Gaadalans 
ATE ST, BOOKS: || 


The meanness and underground 
contriving inseparable from most 
village life are sardonically revealed 
in Ursula’s career after leaving the 
Maxwell house, and a fierce light 
beats upon the devastating and garish 
“Doug,” whom she has married. 
He affects us as a noisy trumpet- 
blowing person who is too self-con- 

scious to be dismissed as 





from the first firm for 
which he worked. Other 
men have shown greater 
talent in this direction 
than he. Nor can it be 
because of the extended 
incidents he relates to dem- 
onstrate his unusual at- 
traction for the opposite 
sex. Even Mr. Dreiser will 
admit that the philanderer 
is not an uncommon figure 
in fiction. Nor yet can it 
be that he tells of a news- 
paper career which ended 
somewhat dismally with 
his failure to make good 
on a New York paper. The 
literary output would be 
rather vast if all who have 
failed in journalism, only 
to achieve a_ certain 
amount of distinction else- 
where, were to rush into 
print with their experi- 
ences. 

To the very dull end, the 
mystery remains wunex- 
plained. The few scattered 
instances of interesting ad- 
ventures in journalism can 
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“Say, Dad! Where were you born?” 


“I've told you before—I was born in Green 


Lake, Minnesota.” 
“Gee! Right in the lake?” 


“boyish” or “imaginative,” 
who is perpetually “show- 
ing off” and for whom the 
Dark Corner is 
yearning. 

“Because there wasn't 
enough imagination in the 
Divorce Courts to accept 
her as Co-respondent as 
well as Defendant,” Ursula 
took a dummy young man 
with her when she 
eloped from Doug in order 
to leave him free for his 
latest “fancy.” 

Really, there was no rea- 
son for Ursula’s self-sacri- 
fice, for Doug was always 
seeing himself in pictures 

She should have “put 
him in the Movies.” 


ever 


away 


OST - INDUSTRI 

ALISM,” by Arthur 
J. Penty, with a preface 
by G. K. Chesterton ( Mac- 
millan). When Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton ventures into a 
department of science of 
which he knows nothing, 
the result is far from hap- 








hardly repay the reader 
for the wear and tear on 
the eyeballs which the effort involves. 


HE ROOM,” by G. B. Stern 
(Knopf). As a piece of con- 
struction, “The Room” is not a suc- 
cess: its lighting is disturbingly ec- 
centric, parts of it are over-crowded 
and other parts are bare. Half 
the wall-space is plastered with por- 
traits, photographs and tintypes; the 
other half reveals itself as the white- 
washed wall ‘of a Clinical Theatre 
which throws into strong relief the 
Husband upon the operating table. 
In spite of its lack of proportion 
and its defective composition, “The 


gumentative and accusatory and all 
passionately loyal, which sums up the 
bristling collection of porcupine 
quilldom known to novel readers as 
an English Family. 

Miss Stern’s mischievous and 
slightly malicious humor finds full 
scope in her delineation of Father, 
Mother and Aunt Lavvy. The rest 
of the family are sketched more 
freely but with just as sure a touch; 
this unfortunately, in our opinion, 
since they are intended merely to 
throw into prominence its principal 
figure, Ursula Maxwell, the resource- 
ful heroine of the book. 


py. Not that it makes any 
difference to his admirers. 

They too are ignorant of the subject, 
and reading his vague utterances will 
remark : ‘How true, how interesting !’ 
There may be a few skeptics who 
will wonder whether the endorsement 
by Charlie Chaplin of a book treat- 
ing of electro-chemistry adds to the 
value of the work. Mr. Chesterton 
is aS amusing in his way as is the 
screen comedian, but there is no evi- 
dence in his writings that he is quali- 
fied to pass judgment on what are 
purely questions of scientific econom- 
ics. It is doubtful whether a finer 
exhibition of what Professor Huxley 

(Continued on page 32) 
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La politesse! Toujours la politesse! 
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the SILENT DRAMA 


AO  & 


The Critic’s Lament 


T is an open question whether 

movie criticism fulfills any def- 
inite purpose. In fact, the same 
doubt may be expressed concerning 
criticism of all kinds. 

The critic is essentially a parasit- 
ical creature, who gains sustenance 
from the life blood of his more 
creative fellows. The critic has no 
real existence as an individual; he 
must depend on others. 


Let it be said for the critic that 
he is acutely conscious of this condi- 
tion, and his outlook upon life is 
clouded by his realization of the fact 
that he has no true personal liberty. 
Show me a critic and I, in my turn, 
will show you a man who is con- 
stantly persuading himself that some 
day he is going to write something 
worth while. 


He may have attempted the feat 
already. Max Beerbohm once ex- 
pressed his sympathy for critics, ex- 
plaining that all of them have tried 
to be writers themselves, once. 


F I knew more about the teach- 

ings of Dr. Freud, I should prob- 
ably be able to say that the critic suf- 
fers from a complex, and that his 
criticism of others provides him with 
an elm-lined avenue of escape. He 
derives an unholy delight from the 
spectacle of someone else failing to 
do the thing at which he himself has 
failed. 


Well, I produced a picture of my 
own, once. I wrote the story and 
the sub-titles, supervised the editing 
and enacted the principal role. The 
production, if you must know, was 
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entitled, “Through Darkest Holly- 
wood—With Gun and Camera.” It 
was in the nature of a travelogue. 

While I was filming one of my 
big scenes at the Ince studio, in 
Culver City, some casual visitors 
from Iowa strayed around the lot, 
and watched me act. I noticed 
that they were commenting upon my 
performance, but I paid no attention 
to them—so completely was I im- 
mersed in the character which I had 
been called upon to portray. An artist 
is apt to lose himself like that. 

However, after the scene was 
over, I did ask the camera-man 
whether he had happened to over- 
hear any part of their conversation. 

“Would you really like to know ?” 
he inquired, a bit dubiously. 

“Of course,” I assured him. “I 
want criticism, as long as it’s con- 
structive.” One who is striving for 
the finer and better things on the 
screen can afford to be broad- 
minded. 


“Well,” said the camera-man, 
“one of ’em asked, ‘Who’s that guy ?” 
The other said you could search him. 
Then the first one said, ‘He’s kind 
of terrible, ain’t he ?’—and the other 
one answered, ‘He’s all of that. In 
fact, when I see that bird act, I be- 
gin to understand what’s wrong with 
the movies.’ ” 

Somehow or other, I haven't felt 
quite the same about motion picture 
criticism since. 


“Salome” 
HE Nazimova production of 
Oscar Wilde’s “Salome” has 
finally been released to an expectant 


public, after having cooled its heel 
in the anterooms of manager 
offices for some eight months. 

one cared to take a chance with 
until finally the United Artists 
the urgent suggestion of Douglas 
Fairbanks and Charlie Chapli: 
provided it with a home. 

I reviewed it on this page last 
July, believing that it would be re- 
leased at once. In view of the long 
delay, I venture to repeat that “Sal- 
ome” should be seen by everyone 
who has any faith whatsoever in the 
artistic potentialities of the silent 
drama. 

It is as weird and unconvention:! 
as “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari 
but it lacks the stark brutality, an: 
also the vital ugliness of that strange 
melodrama. It is, in fact, as beaut 
ful as any picture that I have eve 
seen. The costumes and setting: 
designed by Natcha Rambova in th 
Aubrey Beardsley manner, are ex 
traordinarily rhythmical. The light 
ing, as well, is entirely effective, and 
in the correct key. 

Nazimova may lose a corpulent 
wad of money on “Salome,” but she 
will gain immeasurably in prestige 

It may be argued by some of ow: 
more material readers that Nazimova 
can derive but small satisfactior 
from that. Prestige never paid an) 
grocer’s bills. 

Nevertheless, it is a nice thing t 
have around the house. 


R. E. S. 


(Recent Developments will be found 
on page 30.) 
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Determining the Horse Power of a New Model in Detroit 
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Playing It on the Tenderfoot 

A new arrival at a Western ranch 
was persuaded to mount a_ bucking 
horse. He was scarcely on the ani- 
mal’s back before he was off again— 





A Native Product 


The inhabitants of a southern town 
built a bridge. It was a fine structure, 
and should be decorated, they thought, 
with a suitable inscription. The bright- 
est minds of the town grappled with 
the problem, but nothing quite ex- 
pressed the pride and satisfaction of 
the community. 

The tablet that was finally put up 
read, “This bridge was made here.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 


All Time 
“How long has it been since yuh read 
de Bible, nigger ?” 
“Lessee. Lemme figger. I ain’t nevah 
read it atall. How long is ’at?” 
—Nashville Tennessean. 


A Different Matter 
SmitH: So your son is in college? 
How is he making it? 
SMITHERS: He isn’t. I’m making it 
and he’s spending it.—Detroit News. 








nothing like the truth. —Kasper (Stockholm). 


—Tit-Bits (London). 


Author: I suppose the death scene is 
a ; . very t i 
Witness (in Police Court): I swear Actress: Oh, terribly so! When I 


to tell the truth, the royal truth, and Gnally give up oe i'm nearly | “I am not,” was the reply. “As 


over the horse’s head. “What’s the 
matter?” asked the old-timer who 
picked him up. 

“Why, she bucked,” said the tender- 
foot. 

“Bucked ?” returned the other. “Buck- 
ed? Go on! She only coughed.” 

—Boston Transcript 


Energy 

Op Lapy (who has been watchi) 
the gesticulations of two Fascisti co 
versing unrestrainedly): I've oite 
wondered what this conversation 
energy was which they talk such a | 
about, but it’s really quite simple, aft 
all—London Morning Post. 


Radio Service 
Scene: At the Broadcasting Sta 
Concert BY TSF: ‘Manon, Bel 
the Sun!” 
WEATHER FoRECASTER (next on 
program): Great Scott, and I’m al 
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KILLING WORK to announce rain!—Le Rire (Pari: 


trying? “ARE you saving money for the r: 
day?” he asked. 


as I’m concerned, it’s raining now 
—Detroit Free Pres 
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I? is interesting to 


know that the 
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cating more than 
ever the use of shoe 
ahele) 4-mue aed men's 
footwear. 


Dolly, champion swimmer of her class, suffers complete 
loss of memory upon finding that her latest admirer is 
anxious to teach her to swim. 
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TYPED WORDS ARE WINGED WORDS! 


Ln the building of the bridge, words—surely as 
steel—have their part. 

In every field of life—the boy's study, the man’s 
work, the woman's social activities—words play 
a leading role. 


Let them be wingéd words—typed on the respon- 
sive keys of the Underwood Portable. Then they 


Price *50 
in the United States. 

The Portable is obtainable at 
Underwood offices in all prin- 
cipal cities, or direct by mail. 
Cased: 
Weight 9% lbs. 
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are words easily written and pleasurably read— 
words that are forceful, accurate and clear. 


Because it is built by the makers of the world’s 
Standard Typewriter; because itembodies features 
that are exclusively Underwood, this Portable 
makes it possible for anyone to do Underwood 


Typewriting anywhere. 


Send for 

“Giving Wings to Words” 

an illustrated booklet fully 

describing the features of the 
Underwood Standard Portable 

“The Machine 
You Will Eventually 

, Carry.” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER;COMPANY, bie UNDERWOOD BUILDING, N.Y, 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 








Modern Version 

Twenty years ago or so, there used 
to be a story of a negro boy who re- 
fused to carry a grip uptown for a 
traveling salesman. “Give you a quart- 
er,” offered the salesman. “I got a 
quarter, boss.” The same little darky, 
now grown, was encountered by a Kan- 
sas City man on a dark street the other 
night. The darky, we regret to say, was 
wiggling and wobbling along, quite well 
“corned.” As there was 1.0 one about, 
the Kansas City man shied to the edge 
of the sidewalk, giving the darky plenty 
of room. “Nev’ mind, mister,” the 
darky assured him. “I ain’t gonna hold 
you up. I got as much money as you 
have.”"—Kansas City Star. 


Thought Transference 

A couple of high school principals 
were discussing various manifestations 
bordering on the occult. 

“Is thought transference possible?” 
asked one. 

“I fear not,” answered the other. 

“You seem to think there is no 
chance.” 

“No; if there were my students would 
hire a college professor to sit in class.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The Proof 

PayinGc TELLER: But, madam, you 
will have to be identified before I can 
cash this check for you. 

Fair CALLER (blushing furiously) : 
Oh, I just hate to do it, and George 
would be dreadfully angry, but I have 
a love letter here which describes me 
fully, if you would care to see it. 

—American Legion Weekly. 


Coming and Going 
“T wish the street cars would put their 
numbers on the back as well as the 
front.” 
“What good vould that do?” 
“Well, a fella likes to see what he 
missed.”—Washington Sun Dodger. 





Sure Relief 


FOR INDIGESTION 





Sure Relief 


LL-ANS 


25¢ ano 75¢ PACKAGES EVERYWHERE 





HAMILTON HOTEL 
BERMUDA 


Open January 8.—3 Golf Courses 
Fireproof—400 Rooms—250 baths; 


The Hotel de Luxe of Bermuda 
Management of J. A. Sherrard 


N. Y. Office, Spur Travel Bureau, 425 Sth Avenue. 
"* Booklet. 
Beach Bluff, Mass. 


Cables—‘‘Hotel Bermuda 
Summer Hotel Preston, 





SALESMEN WANTED 


To sella line of novelties on a liberal 
$s — 
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Time 
Sages have sung in every clime 
In honeyed phrase of precious Time, 
From Heraclitus and the rest 
Down through Swoboda and E. Guest. 
They say it is the leisure hours 
You should employ to swell your 
powers; 

And that for intellect and force 
You take That Correspondence Course. 
The time X spends at bridge or dance 
Will make Y Captain of Finance, 
If he will occupy himself 
With Pelman and the Five Foot Shelf. 
Each moment to a task allot; 
Spare time, O Reader, spare it not. 
From verse like this you may divine 
How excellently I use mine. 

—“Eyak,” in New York World. 


‘The Perils of Education 

Whenever old Eben Toothaker doesn’t 
understand what you say he says, “What 
say?” So do his neighbors. 

Old Eben’s wiie noticed that he was 
somewhat depressed the evening after 
his boy had got back to the farm from 
his first year at college. “What’s the 
matter, Eben?” she asked. 

“Mary, I’ve spent nine hundred dol- 
lars on that boy’s education, and I’m 
afraid it’s wasted,’ said Eben. “He 
don’t know as much as he did when 
he went to college.” 

“Why, what do you mean, father?” 

“Well, tonight I said to him that it 
looked to me ’sif it might rain tomor- 
row, and what do ye s’pose he said?” 

“Why, I don’t know. What did he 

7” 
“Well, sir, he begged my pardon!” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


A Second Thought 


Sue: Have you bought any marks, 
Mr. Jones? 

He: No, my dear lady, I haven't; I 
very nearly bought one the other day, 
but I thought better of it. 

—Tatler (London). 


HARD-LOOKING TRAMP (to passing 
motorist): Hi, mister, I’m going your 
way ! 

Passtnc Motorist: So I see, but I'll 
get there before you do. 

—Washington Star. 


“But this is one of the cleverest 
police dogs that we have.” 
“You'd never know it by looking at 

him.” ‘ 

“Well, you see, he belongs to t) 
secret police!” a 

—Karikaturen (Christiar .). 











Sick as j a dog 


© Ww. N. vv. 


Your Dog 


is exposed to distemper 


Traveling on trains, play- 
ing with other dogs on the 
street, on exhibition at Dog 
Shows, or even being patted 
by friendly hands. 


DELCREO 


not only cures distemper; it 
also prevents it. As long as 
Delcreo is in the system, dis- 
temper germs cannot gain 
a foothold. Delcreo is also 
unsurpassed as a tonic and 
conditioner. 


And for fleas, mange, 
eczema and other skin diseas- 
es, Delcreo Soluble Sulphur 
Compound, Bath Sulphur, 
and Sulphur Ointment are 
not only highly efficient, but 
also are easy to administer, 
and do not make the dog ob- 
jectionable during treatment. 


If Delcreo Dog Remedies 
are not carried by your ken- 
nel man or druggist, we will 
gladly ship them postpaid, to 
any address on receipt of 
price. 

Pe. + « » & o « eee 
Soluble Sulphur Compound $1.00 


Soluble Bath Sulphur . $1.00 
Soluble Sulphur Ointment _ .50 


THE DELSON CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Dept. L 
42 Penn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Everything in Its Place 

Proressor (to mew  charlady): 
If you must move a thing, Mrs. Crad- 
dock, you should always put it back 
again. Why, your predecessor would 
even replace an empty match box 
exactly where she found it. 

New Cuarcapy: I expect, sir, that 
was just er sarcasm. 

—Humorist (London). 
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“IT'S TOASTED” 


Its toasted 


This one extra 


process gives a 

delightful quality 

that cannot be 
duplicated 
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THE SILENT DRAMA 


Recent Developments 





(The regular Silent Drama depart- 
ment will be found on page 24) 


Shadows. Preferred Pictwres—A 
refreshingly original story about a 
Chinese laundryman who converts 
a Methodist town to Christianity. It 
is beautifully acted by Lon Chaney 
and others. 


Quincy Adams Sawyer. Metro.— 
An all-star cast in an all-hokum melo- 
drama. The comedy elements are 
good, ‘but the more serious episodes 
are just plain awful. 


The Beautiful and Damned. War- 
ner.—F. Scott Fitzgerald’s novel of 
life among the younger drinking set 
converted into a futile photoplay. 


Jack. Pathé—Harold Lloyd 
as a youthful medic who doesn’t 
believe in medicine. He is guaranteed 
to cure the audience of everything 
except laughing pains. 

Broken Chains. Goldwyn.—A ten- 
thousand-dollar prize story which 
now looks like the proverbial thirty 
cents. There are some good charac- 
terizations, provided by Colleen 
Moore and Ernest Torrence. 


Making a Man. Paramount.—Jack 
Holt is the hero of this odd comedy 
about a Californian who comes to 
New York to find his manhood. 


The Toll of the Sea. Metro—A 
Chinese tragedy, photographed in 
color. It is the first color picture we 
have ever seen which looks real. 


For Review Next Week—“‘One 
Week of Love,” 


Hamlet 
(See cut on page 11) 
Criaupius, King of Denmark 
Joun Drew 
HAMLET, Son to the late, and Nephew 
to the present King 
paebaietaidecotatien Jacos Ben-AmrI 
Fortinsras, Prince of Norway 
RoBEerRT EpESON 
Horatio, Friend to Hamlet 
anetinteliadiit LIONEL BARRYMORE 
Potonius, Lord Chamberlain 
Davip WARFIELD 
LAERTES, Son to Polonius 
JoHN BARRYMORE 
Courtiers 
VOLTIMAND, ........00.. E. H. SoTHERN 
CoRNELIUS, ........ WILLIAM GILLETTE 
ROSENCRANTZ, WILLIAM FAVERSHAM 
GUILDENSTERN, ..WALTER HAMPDEN 
EES aoe James K. Hackett 
O fficers 
MARCELLUS, ......ccccccse HENRY MILLER 
BERNARDO, .........sccseeees Otis SKINNER 
Francisco, A soldier 
i eacceeall raed Maupe ADAMS 
Guost oF HAMLET’s FATHER 
Witton LACKAYE 


First Grave-DIGGER 


GrorGE ARLISS 

SEcoND GRAVE-DIGGER 
FraNcis WILSON 
PLAYER KING, ..RoBERT B. MANTELL 


“His American Wife” 
and “Hunting Big Game in Africa.” 


Time to Re-tire’ 
Buy 
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GERTRUDE, Queen of Denmark, and 
Mother to Hamlet 
LENORE ULRiG 
Opuetia, Daughter to Polonius 
ETHEL BARRYMORE 
PLAYER QUEEN  esccsscssees Mrs. Fiske 
Court Lapies, Extra GirrRLs, etc., 
etc.: BLANCHE Bates, Laura Hope 
Crews, GRACE GEORGE, Mrs. Lesuie 
CARTER, MARGARET ANGLIN, [’RAN- 
CES STARR, JULIA MARLowe, Lavr- 
ETTE TAYLor, NANCE O’NEIL, Max- 
INE ELLiotTT. 


How can we , regard 


with AWE a FAM- 
ILY TREE which has 
just begun to bear 
NUTS? GEORGE 


ADE examines Soci- 
ety -- 
in FEBRUARY 


@smopolitan 


at newsstands 








Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruis 


June 27, by specially chartered ‘Baltic’ 

$84 tons; 61 de days, $600 up including "heiets, 

guides, drives, i. 
SUMMER 


-overe in Europe. 
TOURS ‘oO OPE 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 











Travel 


broadens 


“Life Belongs to the Living.” 
If you wish to be alive 
Subscribe to 
if 

and take possession, and en- 

joy your share of what it 

offers. Its fun and satire, its really re- 
liable political comment, book reviews, 
dramatic criticism, and information on 
topics current, as well as the happiest 
laugh, the latest joke, will all be yours. 
Let Lire’s Laugh on Every Page 


brighten existence for you. Try it for a 
year, or else try our 


Special Offer 


Enclosed find One Dollar (Canadian $1.20, Foreign $1.40) 
Send Lire for the next ten weeks to 


Open only to new subscribers; no subscriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
One year $5 Canadian $5.80 Foreign $6.60 
(99) 





Fgh Double Disc 
Size10inch Records 


Here are the songs that never 


remember as Jong’ ‘ou live, att if 
Just the music that t a “a be in EVERY srtoachevary es art 
size double face records— 


16 wonderful old time son ual- 
it oy equal to hi = riced records— 
Hf lw te - pri in “All for 01 only 


Send No Money. 7 frome for io dave. 1 ifaecde 


thi 
Dost pends peney now sey Par Sete lg 2 yt on 
absolutely teed 
tee rite postal or letter NOW. 


National Music Lovers, inc., Dept 341 , 354 Fourth Av. NewYork 


Some Slight Mistake 


THOUGHT, when we no longer 
met, 

Chill morn should find me wan and 
white, 

Watching the morning break, and yet 
I find I sleep the livelong night, 
And scarcely in the morning wake— 
There must have been some slight 

mistake ! 


if you are not 





I thought I was a stricken deer, 
That I must wander, lorn and lone; 
I find I’m very happy here, 
[ find my heart is still my own. 
I thought to feel it slowly break— 
There must have been some slight 
mistake ! 


thought the unbidden tear would 
well, 
And gently on my breakfast drop, 
thought I’d hate the dinner bell, 
But still I like my mutton chop. 
I still enjoy my juicy steak— 
There must have been some slight 
mistake ! 


I thought, when parting was our lot, 
Creation was a wicked thing; 
I find creations notice not: 
Some of the birds can even sing. 
The world’s foundations do not 
shake— 
There must have been some slight 
mistake ! 


ia T.. 3. 


As all attics have a past, so all cel- 
lars have a future. 








Sta 2 
The Latest Books 


(Continued from page 22) 


termed “clotted nonsense” has ever 
been put in print. It is not so much 
the author’s ignorance that appalls, 
but his utter inability to appreciate 
the fact that he is ignorant. Why 
this volume should have been pub- 
lished at all is a mystery that can 
only be ‘explained on the theory 
that it was. assumed that anything 
good enough for G. K. Chesterton 
is good enough for the American 
reading public. 


NE can readily conjure the 

round, smiling face of Lawton 
Mackall puckered into a mild agony 
of indecision as to whether “Bizarre” 
or “Bazaar” were the better title for 
his book of the former name ( Lieber 
and Lewis). Evidently the dime fell 
heads so “Bizarre” won out, al- 
though, if you ask us, “Bazaar” were 
far more appropriate a cognomen. 


Thus does one go from article to 
article, entertained by this clever 
novelty and that; more, if one is 
speciously inclined, less, if one hap- 
pens to have become that way. As 
in every orthodox bazaar the articles 
are not equal in merit, which being 
the case, we recommend “The Care 
of the Husband,” “Black Jitney,” 
“The Man With the Hose,” and 
“How to Know the Instruments” as 
particularly fortunate—in our un- 
qualified approval, if not in anything 
else. 


Stepping out of the mackinaw for 
a moment, and laying aside that 
suspicious-looking pole with the iron 
gadget on the end, we would deplore 
Mr. Mackall’s predilection to forced 
puns and his inclination to over-carry 
the green. These libidos, alas, are 
due to long association with periodi- 
cals which, Cabell-like, it is not in 








Real Vermouth—a s 
made by us during 64 
years of wine-making 
at Bordeaux, France. 
Just 5 

alcohol removed from 
each bottle for use in 
this country. French 
or Italian Style. 


“Original Recipes’’ 


Tells you how! 
Send for your free copy 


cE 


= ee om . 


Restaurant & 
Wine Co. 
New York Office, 
483 West B'way. 
Local Dealers Desired 











Sail and Motor 


BOATS 


Sturdy Craft at Moderate Prices 


Inquire About 
Our Boardman-Hoyt Design 
Five-meter Racing Knockabout 


an 
Our Coupe Automobile Boat 
with Electric Self-starter 


Cape Cod Shipbuilding Corp. 


Wareham, Massachusetts 





Tue Canty Paintine Co., Ino. 
New Yorre BreTHLEnEM 


OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





the least convenient for us to name 
As a matter of record, these are mi- 
nor blemishes which time, tide and 
his present affiliations will doubtless 
overcome. Two things particularly 
stand out in favor of Lawton \ac- 
kall, humorist. He makes all his 
wise cracks south of Forty-fourth 
Street, and the jacket of “Bizarre 
supports no blurb telling the world 
how very, very darn good it is 


MORE HONORABLE MAN, 

by Arthur Somers Roche 
(Macmillan). Mr. Roche’s success in 
writing mystery stories evideutly 
leads him to believe that fiction 
readers like to have a problem the 
as the old actor in “Trelawne, 
the Wells” said, “you can set | 
teeth in.” This story of charac 
development in two men, one 
whom assumes the odium of a secuc- 
tion scandal in order that the woman 
he loves may marry a man wholly 
unworthy of her, is presumably in- 
tended to raise the question: Which 
is the more honorable man? All 
that it proves is that a certain kind 
of man will act according to his 
standards of morality, while another 
will sacrifice his own happiness in 
the foolish belief that he is mak- 
ing someone else happy. Each acted 
in matters involving a fine sense of 
honor just as his natural bent in- 
clined, and being what the author 
made him, could not do otherwise. 
An indubitably up-to-date story of 
modern business success and personal 
failure. 
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“BRING ME A MINSTREL!”’ 


said the Kings of old, from William the Conqueror to Henry the Sap, after dinner, or at tea- 
time on a rotten afternoon—whenever, in fact, they were bored (and they WERE bored). 


HEREUPON, the min- 
W crcl would step forth 
and regale the royal audience 
with song and story. And 
what songs and stories they 
were! For the minstrels were 
the travelling salesmen of the 
middle ages and if there was 
anew one about the two 
Irishmen, they knew it. They 
collected everything while it 
was hot, and passed it on to 
His Majesty. It was pretty 
soft for the King. 


What, Mr. Plain American 
Citizen, of you? Aren’t you 
a King? Sure you are, to a 
certain extent. 


At this point 
the strains of 
Yankee Doodle 


are heard.... 


In the last analysis you are the person who said 
Mr. Chaplin should go on the public payroll at 
a million a year. 


You are the tough monarch who summons the 
men of the arts to kneel at the foot of your Period 
Throne, while you slap them on the back and 
say, “Boy, you are there”—the modern equiva- 


lent of “I dub thee knight.” 


But civilization and headwaiters have done odd 
things to your nerve. You'll cheer these men of 
the arts—but you don’t think of having them 
paged for your special-benefit performance. 


Well, why 


don’t you? 


Why not arrange, next Tuesday, 
after dinner, to move into the 
living-room with a few choice spir- 
its, and after comparing recipes for a while, 
remark—“ Bring me a minstrel!” 


At that moment Maxfield Parrish will appear 
and show you a new drawing he made—for you. 


Rather an event in the old cottage, what? But 
wait: —The next number on your program is a 
pretty recitation, with sugar and lemon, by little 


Dorothy Parker. She will be followed by two 
playwrights, and when we suggest playwrights, 


we mean successes—Marc 
Connelly and George Kauf- 
man (they wrote Dulcy and 
To the Ladies) and they’ll do 


a team act. They wrote it. 


A fair start for the evening? 
Charles Dana Gibson will do 
a Gibson girl for you. James 
Montgomery Flagg will make 
a few sardonic cracks, Ray- 
mond M. Crosby will draw 
some of his tame wildwomen, 


Robert C. Benchley and 





Gluyas Williams will present- 
ly have the scullions and visiting cavalry 
in secondary apoplexy, Robert E. Sherwood will 
deliver a wholesome description of Hollywood, 
the Editor will ride and deride a few pet hobbies, 
and Sullivant, Shaver, Irvin, Hanemann, Frost, 
Morgan, Montague Glass, Oliver Herford and 
the rest of the real minstrels—the ones you have 
crowned—will just sit around and do their best 
to give you their best. 


It would bea party. Who said 
“would be”? CAN be! Are 
you a King or are you not? 
Does that sort of party stir 
the regal blood in you or leave you alone? 
Would it cheer matters up at the house, King— 
say, every Tuesday? 


How about it— 
a little better 
than Radio? 


We come now  Notonce will the toastmaster 
to a little matter ‘regretthe inability of so-and- 
of business ... soto attend”; not once will a 
flat tire rattle along on the 
rim for an hour of talk—this is to be your party, 
run the way you want it run. You are the toast- 
master. You are The Works. One dollar. 


LIFE. 598 Madison Avenue, New York 
Bring me a minstrel, once a week, for 10 weeks, 
(Special rate for Kings) $1.00. (Canadian, $1.20. 
Foreign, $1.40.) 


King’s name 
266 
King’s palace 


Sign here 
King... 


Long live 


: ! 
the King ° King’s address 
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Records in the Victor Record Catalog 


If all the performances of 
great music given throughout 
the world were combined in 
one mammoth program, they 
would not even then approxi- 
mate the music listed for your 
enjoyment in the Victor Record 
Catalog. You yourself select ‘ 
the music you wish to hear by * + 
the artists you wish to hear. 

New Victor Records on sale 
by all dealers in Victor prod-® e" 
ucts on the Ist of each month.?: 


Victrolas $25 to $1500. 


a '- Victrola 


REG © % 


sec Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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